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THE COVER ILLUSTRATION shows the Yosemite Elementary School in Yosemite 
National Park, one of the schools in the Mariposa County Unified School Dis- 
trict. All of the funds for its construction were provided by Public Law 815, 
the federal law which makes school building funds available to districts with 
large numbers of children whose parents work on federal property. The funds 
were a portion of the more than $90,000,000 set aside for school construction 
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tendent of Schools, and Edgar Parsons, Field Representative, Bureau of School 
Planning, State Department of Education. Walter Wagner & Partners were the 
architects. 


SPRING CONFERENCE OF THE CALIFORNIA 
COUNCIL ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


A Report of the 1956 Santa Barbara Conference of the CCTE * 


JAMES C. STONE, Director of Teacher Education, and Associate Professor of 
Education, University of California, and Secretary-Treasurer, CCTE 


On April 6, 1956, the California Council on Teacher Education de- 
voted the opening general session to the topic “Criticism of Teacher 
Education.” Delegates underwent the soul-searching experience of hear- 
ing four outstanding educators respond to the question: “What’s Wrong 
with Teacher Education?”—posed to them by Council President L. L. 
Jones, as a result of the criticisms of teacher education expressed at the 
White House Conference on Education, the Governor’s Conference on 
Education, and many local conferences held throughout the state as a 
follow-up of the White House and Governor’s conferences. 

Arthur F. Corey, Executive Secretary, California Teachers Associa- 
tion; John C. Whinnery, President, California Association of School 
Administrators; and Superintendent of Schools, Montebello Unified 
School District; Peter L. Spencer, Professor of Education, Claremont 
Graduate School; and William A. Brownell, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley, were the four speakers who 
led Council delegates through the sometimes painful experience of look- 
ing at themselves as in a mirror and seeing themselves and their teacher 
education programs as others see them. 

The four presentations contributed several especially significant ideas. 
They emphasized the need for more adequate laboratory and internship 
experience in teacher education; a closer liaison between the institution 
providing laboratory and internship experience and the school districts; 
and more inspiring teaching by those giving professional education 
courses. Upon analysis, it appeared that much of the criticism of the 
teacher education program was actually a criticism of poor instruction 
in teacher education institutions. A more rigorous screening process 
at institutional and state levels was recommended to improve the quality 
of teaching in elementary and secondary education. 


1 California Council on Teacher Education. Council officers include: L. L. Fl ger 
tendent, Watsonville Public Scheks, President; Loretta Byers, Associate Professor ed 
Santa Barbara cher ts University of California, Goleta, Vice President; and =< C. Stone, 
Director of Teacher “re University of California, Berkeley, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Members of the Boar +o ectors are: William A. Brownell, Dean, School of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley; Fred T. Wilhelms, Chairman, Division ‘of Education and Psy- 
chology, San Francisco State Co! ege; Reverend Darrell F. X. Finnegan, Chairman, of 
Education, Loyola bg ton of Los Angeles; and Arnold E. Joyal, ‘President, Same State College. 

Consultants to the Board of Directors are: Charles E. Hamilton, Secretary, Commission on 
Teacher Education, California Teachers Association, San Francisco; Mrs. M. D. MacMillan, 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., Sacramento; and J. Burton Vasche, Asso- 
ciate yr ig ree mag and Chief, Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education, State 
ment o! ucation. 
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Because of the importance of these four addresses, both for the future 
work of the Council and to educators generally, excerpts have been 
included in the report of this, the most significant conference of the 
CCTE.! 

Following excerpts from these four addresses, other significant activi- 
ties reported at the conference are summarized under the following 
headings: 

1. Report of the President’s Committee for the White House Confer- 

ence on Education. 
2. Progress Report of the Committee on Revision of the Credential 
Structure in California. 

3. Report of the Committee on Teacher Recruitment. 

4. Recommendations of the Committee on Social Foundations in 
Teacher Education. 

5. Work of the Committee on the Relationship of the Junior Colleges 

to Teacher Education. 

6. Decisions of the Board of Directors. 


Wuar Teacuers Say Asout PROFESSIONAL EpUCATION 
Arthur F. Corey 


For the last two years the California Teachers Association has held 
an annual conference to which are invited selected first-year teachers. 
These recently graduated practitioners have had much to say about 
teacher education. Their remarks were an unexpected by-product of 
discussions about other aspects of our professional problems. The re- 
sponses of sincere people, they do not lend themselves to customary 
research methods, nor can they be tabulated. 

Here is an example: “It would be helpful,” says this teacher, “if pro- 
fessors had some recent classroom experience at the level for which 
they teach teachers. They teach from an ivory tower, basing their ideas 
on experiences, if any, of ten to twenty-five years ago. The professors 
might be surprised to see what would happen if they tried to apply their 
ideas to the 1955 child. Also, they do not seem to realize that we teach 
today under far from ideal conditions. Twenty-five hundred children in 
a school built for 1200 creates many problems and makes many other- 
wise good methods impossible to apply. I would say get the professor 
into the classroom for recent practical experience.” 

Another example—in another key: “In general, the quality of work 
demanded by education instructors is too low. Teachers are often taking 
courses not from a desire to know, but simply to get credits. The courses 
offered to these people are too easy.” 

"She was of aenieeence guacmlings fn full io erelichio in minenmaehed 


office of J C. Stone, Secretary-Treasurer of the Council, ¢/ Gicemmes of than 
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One might say that such opinions prove absolutely nothing except 
that human beings are usually critical of anything which they feel is 
forced upon them. Teachers’ remarks about the inefficiency of overlap- 
ping courses, failure to relate to the practical, lack of instructors’ in- 
terest, etc., are generalizations so often heard that we suspect they are 
mouthed by some simply because they think such ideas are popular or 
a mark of professional sophistication. The individual ideas expressed may 
be less significant than the over-all fact that a large number of our active 
teachers do not support with any enthusiasm the preparation program 
through which they have obtained professional status. 

The most fundamental factor in teacher education is the caliber of its 
personnel. Many teachers honestly believe that the actual quality of 
teaching in teacher education institutions is, on the average, below that 
in the public schools. They believe that there are very few experts en- 
gaged in teaching teachers and that education professors should be se- 
lected for their ability as teachers. Many teachers expect professors of 
education to practice what they preach. They point out, for instance, 
that they are required to take courses in audio-visual education and yet, 
in many institutions, this is the only course where any significant use is 
made of audio-visual aids. They say that they are taught the almost 
sacred significance of individual differences and then they are taught 
in many courses almost exclusively by the lecture method, and graded 
on the normal curve, sometimes in classes of 200 students. 

Perhaps the most significant factor in superior teaching is imspiration. 
Too many teachers seem to feel that those who taught them to teach 
had little of this precious ingredient. This is the most serious indictment 
against teacher education, in my judgment. It is also probably the most 
difficult to correct. 

The quality of a program is determined, in part, by the quality of 
the students admitted to it. Many teachers have little confidence in our 
screening programs. The opinion persists that teacher education pro- 
grams are quantitative, not qualitative. When schools of education have 
the courage to be tough, we will see more students preparing to teach. 

Many teachers feel the need for a program that encompasses the total 
expertness the teacher must have. Too often we produce a classroom 
technician with little or no understanding of his larger professional 
role—working with his colleagues, liaison with the community, and his 
responsibility as a member of the profession. 

The most persistent and frequent criticism of teacher education is 
that it is not practical. Let’s look at the quality of the laboratory ex- 
perience program—observation, participation, and student teaching. Are 
we giving this important part of the program the best we have to offer? 
Is the supervising teacher the best we can secure? Is the college super- 
visor a particularly qualified expert? Does the student teacher have suffi- 
cient contact with these experts? 
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Another aspect of this insistence on the practical is that the theoretical 
aspects of the program be given a more direct connection with labora- 
tory experiences. Many older teachers are critical of the in-service ed- 
ucation laboratory experiences offered by our teacher education insti- 
tutions. 

In conclusion, criticisms cluster about these points. First, the quality 
of instruction is not high enough. Second, the quality of work demanded 
is not high enough. Third, the program is not broad enough to cover 
the many aspects of competence required of a teacher. And, fourth, the 
program needs more practical emphasis. 


Wuat Supervisors AND ADMINISTRATORS SAY ABOUT 
PROFESSIONAL EpUCATION 


John C. Whinnery 

Under the title of this paper I am charged with summarizing the more 
frequent comments which are directed by public school supervisors and 
administrators to the teacher education institutions of the state. Letters 
were sent out to fifteen districts, city and county superintendents, asking 
for answers to the following questions: 


1. In working with beginning teachers over the past few years, what 
weaknesses have you noticed in their professional training? 

2. Have you noticed any improvements in the professional training 
of beginning teachers? If so, please identify. 

3. What kind of skills must be learned on the job as part of the 


in-service education program? In your opinion, should these skills 
be learned as a part of the teacher training program? 

. Have you noted any marked differences in the preparation of 
teachers in California and out-of-state institutions? 

. What specific suggestions do you have for improving the teacher 
training program in California? 


All letters were answered after the superintendents had conferred 
with their respective supervisory staffs. The answers are straight and 
fresh from the firing line. 

In answer to the first question, the following comments were made 
in regard to secondary teachers: 

1. There is too much specialization in subject matter fields. Com- 

petency and interest do not extend to the so-called minor field. 
2. The training school should develop a better understanding of the 
total school job. The statement, “I can’t take an assignment as 
faculty advisor to the X Club because I have enrolled for univer- 
sity work,” is a familiar dodge to avoid extra-curricular respon- 
sibility. 

. The poe schools need a more realistic approach to the aca- 
demic and social needs of the pupils now enrolled in our secondary 
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schools. Too many instructors in the training schools lack intimate 
understanding of the modern classroom and the adolescent spirit 
prevalent today. 


. The training school should strengthen its program in the field of 


techniques and methods. It appears that one of the universal criti- 
cisms is lack of familiarity with a variety of methods. 


. Training schools need to arrange more time for the student to 


explore the effectiveness of long-range planning. The beginning 
teacher too often works with day-to-day textbook assignments 
and carries on from week to week with no plan in mind for the 
quarter or the semester. 


. The greatest need is for training schools to increase productivity 


in training teachers for junior high schools and junior colleges. 


The following comments were made as suggestions for improvement 
in the elementary teaching field: 


1, 


Teachers are familiar with the theory of individual differences, 
are alert to the problem, but need to know how to approach the 
individual case situation in the classroom. 


. Beginning teachers are not sufficiently prepared in integrated 


grouping and administration of teaching with a multigroup situa- 
tion. Performance indicates lack of experience with a group of 
normal class size. When confronted with 30 to 34 children many 
beginners face problems in classroom management never before 
encountered. 


. Lesson planning needs attention. In general, the elementary teacher 


understands the reason for lesson planning and can write a satisfac- 
tory plan in terms of a stated outline. It is difficult, however, to 
plan lessons suitable for the children in the classroom. 


. Too many beginning teachers need more training in music and art. 
. Teachers shy away from aspects of the instructional program 


which deal with science. 


. Beginners do not know how to pace themselves in conducting the 


many activities required in a single school day. 


The following comments are related to the training program for both 
elementary and secondary teachers. 


A 


y a 


Practice teaching is too sheltered and provides only a partial view 
of the real classroom situation. 

Teachers lack control techniques. The answers were unanimous 
on this item. 


. Beginning teachers have had some degree of experience in many 


specific areas of instruction, but most of them have had little help 
in seeing relationships between the various instructional areas. 
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. There is a need for better acquaintance with instructional mate- 


rials, textbooks, audio-visual materials, and in particular, resources 
available for procurement of additional materials. 


. There is need for greater understanding of the meaning of educa- 


tion. If we believe that learning is based on activity, teachers need 
to ask questions, to lead the child into a learning activity. 


. There is need for better understanding of teaching as a profession 


and the need to support professional associations. Over half the 
returns remarked on the need for a better professional attitude. 
Teaching can be merely a job, or it can be a professional endeavor 
in social engineering. It depends on the way you look at it. 


. There is a need to understand the administrative machinery of the 


school and the district. Beginners in most cases have no concep- 
tion of the budget, the business department, the activities of 
purchasing, accounting, or the relationships which exists between 
different departments. 


. During the past decade the schools have made great advances in 


9. 


the use of test data, but administrators think the training schools 
have not paralleled these advances. 

There is need for better screening at the level of teacher prepa- 
ration. 


The second question dealt with improvements in the professional 
training of beginning teachers. I am happy to report that notwithstand- 
ing the suggestions made above, almost unanimous agreement supported 
a considerable improvement in the training program. Areas in which 
improvement was specifically mentioned were: 

. Teaching of arithmetic. 

. More growth through observation activities. 

. More receptive attitude toward supervision. 

. Growth of independence in attacking classroom problems. 

. Better preparation in major i pl fields in secondary schools. 


. Some growth in appreciation o 
. Definite growth in teacher information relating to (1) how chil- 


8. 


cumulative records. 


dren grow and develop, and (2) the use of sociometric devices. 
The ability to select and use audio-visual aids. 


Question three asked administrators to identify the skills which must 
be learned on the job as part of the in-service education program. The 
bulk of the answers could be classified into six groups: 


. How to teach 


. How to teach specific subjects 

. Classroom housekeeping 

. Curriculum planning and development 
. Motivation and control 

. Human relations 
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Question four, which dealt with the relative merits of in-state or 
out-of-state training, produced nothing definite in the way of conclu- 
sions. 

Question five read: What specific suggestions do you have for im- 
proving the teacher training program in California? 

Over half the replies mentioned the need for internship as part of 
the training program. 

Most of the administrators and supervisors felt that the gap between 
the training school and the classroom teaching assignment could be 
bridged only through internship, or a strong program of in-service 
education. 

As stated earlier, the material in this paper was received from admin- 
istrators and supervisors. This is what they think. We all know that 
the effectiveness of the classroom program is practically determined 
by the caliber and training of the teacher. As training schools improve, 
local districts will improve. 


Can WE MEET THE CRITICISMs OF SUPERVISORS AND ADMINISTRATORS? 
Peter L. Spencer 


The fact that Superintendent Whinnery’s statement is based on evalu- 
ations from those professionally competent to make such judgments 
makes it doubly significant. Each of the twenty-two statements in re- 
sponse to the first question concerning observed weaknesses in profes- 
sional education is worthy of the Council’s serious consideration. 

Dr. Whinnery’s fifth question asked for specific suggestions for 
improvement in the California teacher education programs. The out- 
standing suggestion is that the programs be modified to include an 
internship in teaching. Just what is meant by an “internship” is not 
spelled out in specific detail, but it seems reasonable to assume that 
it is an experience similar to internship in medical education. It might 
make significant contributions to the correction of weaknesses two, 
three, four, and five in relation to the secondary teacher education pro- 
grams, and to weaknesses one, two, three, six, and seven, at least as re- 
gards the primary programs. Conceivably, internship experience could 
assist significantly with eight of the nine general weaknesses mentioned 
in Dr. Whinnery’s report. 

It would seem that this Council should make a study of the intern- 
ship idea and try to develop a way to include such a provision within 
teacher education programs. 

The first comment regarding secondary teachers, the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth comments regarding primary teachers, and comments three 
and four pertaining to both credential groups appear to be critical of 
the compartmentalization which is so prevalent in collegiate instruction 
programs. 
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Many of us have been irritated by the current measures of college 
education. The semester-hour is more a measure of opportunity than 
it is a measure of learning. We should be concerned with what students 
are learning more than we are concerned by how long they are being 
exposed to learning situations. 

Comment two, with reference to both elementary and secondary 
teachers needs careful consideration. Classroom control and management 
is an important part of school procedure. The fact that our friends 
were unanimous in pointing out lack of control techniques as a com- 
monly observed weakness demands our attention. 

Comment six regarding the need for more junior high school and 
junior college teachers, is worthy of Council study. The junior high 
school and the junior college were both launched on convincing plat- 
forms of unique and needed services. The theoretical bases for these 
offerings are relatively unchallenged. But few institutions have seriously 
attempted to implement them with adequately prepared teachers. It is 
time that we give attention to this need and develop teacher education 
programs that will alleviate it. 

Teacher selection, comment nine, is a pertinent issue and a difficult 
one. The urgency to secure teachers can jeopardize selective procedures 
unless unusual care is taken. Additional sources for teachers must be 
found, if the quality of teacher personnel is to be raised or perhaps if 
it is to be maintained. Consequently, the problem of selection needs 
to be considered with the problem of supply. 

It may be that the supply of teacher personnel is being unduly and 
improperly restricted by some aspects of the credentialing procedures 
or by code restrictions. I realize how alarming such suggestions may be, 
but it is imperative that they be examined. The question of the worthy 
use of teacher talent may be included within this study. The Council 
might very well address itself to these problems. If high quality material 
can be found which is not now available, the urgency of demand can 
be alleviated. At least four projects are now operating successfully 
within the state in the process of recruiting college graduates to teach- 
ing. Such potential resources require the Council’s attention. 

The comment that practice teaching as presently conducted is not 
productive in meeting the needs of teacher training, and the related 
suggestion that some sort of internship is unanimously recommended, 
present considerations of some urgency for our serious attention. 


Can We Meet THE CriticisMs TracHers Make Asout TEACHER 
EDUCATION? 


William A. Brownell 


The question put to me is “Can we meet the criticisms teachers make 
about teacher education?” My personal answer to that is a positive and 
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emphatic “Yes.” But the answer does not lie in a denial of the validity 
of the criticisms of teacher education, nor does it lie in indifference to 
them. The answer lies in action on the part of institutional divisions 
charged with the responsibility for teacher education. 

If there ever was a time when an institution was justified in being 
complacent about its teacher education program, that time is not now! 
We are under fire from all points. We have heard from Dr. Whinnery 
some of the strictures raised by administrators; from Dr. Corey, some 
of the criticisms which come from teachers. But criticisms are coming 
from other sources as well. They are coming from our academic col- 
leagues. Criticisms are coming from our own students if we will but 
listen to them; other criticisms are coming from the general public. 

What are we to do about these criticisms? Are we to ignore them? 
In my opinion, we will not be permitted to do so very long. Are we 
to try to explain them away? A common criticism heard about educa- 
tion courses is that they are poorly taught. What do we gain by saying 
that poor teaching is not confined to the department of education; that 
it is found also in departments of history and of chemistry? Why should 
there be any poor teaching in education at all? We hear that some of 
our courses in education are shallow, superficial, and overlapping. What 
does it gain us to say that the same conditions will be found in other 
departments? Why should there be any such courses in teacher edu- 
cation? 

So I invite you to the rather unpleasant but frequently necessary and 
wholesome experience of soul-searching. In order to guide us in this 
soul-searching, I shall raise five questions. 

The first question: Are you actively seeking criticism or just com- 
mendation, i.e., are you going out of your way to find out from your 
former students and your present students what they think about the 
classes which they have completed or the classes they are undergoing? 
As all of you know, when accreditation teams visit institutions, they 
usually inquire whether there is any kind of follow-up. There are many 
reasons for follow-up, and certainly one should be that the follow-up 
provides an opportunity for us to learn from those who know, just 
how well we have done. Are you, in your unit of teacher education, 
making full use of this source of information? 

Our present students are another source of criticism. Here again I 
think there are questions as to best procedure. I’m not so much con- 
cerned about the method which is adopted as I am with the practice 
of seeking criticism from those who can give it to us. How does your 
unit in teacher education measure up on this first question? “Are you 
actively seeking criticism or just commendation?” 

My second question: Is teacher education in your institution the 
jealously guarded private province of the department, college, or school 
of education, or is it the responsibility of the institution as a whole? 
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If your answer is that in your institution it is the special province of 
your faculty in education, you are in trouble. Or you will be shortly. 
Somewhere between 75 and 95 per cent of pre-professional work or of 
work leading to the baccalaureate degree is usually given by instructors 
in the fields of the liberal arts. Pre-professional study is part of teacher 
education and the departments offering these courses have legitimate 
concern with what happens to their students. It seems to me to be 
obvious that what is needed is a real partnership between those in 
education and our colleagues in other disciplines—a real type of co- 
operation involving mutual understanding, sympathy, and respect. And 
it is not to be had for the asking. Nor is it to be had by attempting 
to ignore the rightful interests of our colleagues in other departments. 

My third question: How recently have you undertaken a thorough- 
going study of your program in teacher education as a whole? Note, I 
said a thorough-going study and I said the program as a whole; not, how 
recently have you had committee meetings and faculty meetings on 
whether or not you should offer this or that particular course? 

In the development of education as a profession we have worked out 
principles for organizing and developing curriculum. These principles 
we teach patiently and, I hope, meaningfully to graduate students. Then 
we disregard them ourselves when we set up our teacher education 
program. I think it is true that in most institutions teacher education 
programs are developed by a process of accretion. The common state- 
ment is, “they (meaning the students) ought to have a course in. . .” 
Yet we seldom take anything out. If that is curriculum development in 
the best sense of the word, there is something wrong with what we 
teach our graduate students. 

Curriculum development consists in establishing harmony between 
two sets of factors. On the one hand, are types of competencies, knowl- 
edge, skills, attitudes which we want to see in our end products; on 
the other hand, the abilities, needs, experiences and interests of our 
students. Do we truly endeavor to bring about this harmony? 

We know that it is very important to bring our students early into 
contact with pupils or children, with teachers, with classrooms, and 
with the community. Is that the way in which our courses are organized 
in psychological and sociological foundations? Or do we start at once 
as we have traditionally done with theoretical courses which can mean 
little to the student, and then hope that somehow or other he will 
remember what he has learned and apply it? 

My fourth question: Are you actively and evidently demonstrating 
the principles of good teaching you recommend to your students? 
Where else but in education should students expect to see the best of 
teaching? Have they not the right to believe that when they take one 
of our courses, the teaching will be not only good, but supremely good? 
Is it? Too many times, I think not. 
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A principle involved in good teaching is regard for individual differ- 
ences. Some of our students who have talked with me about this have 
been especially frank. They say: “we have ... no opportunity for 
creativeness—we’re talked to as if we were children. We are not given 
assignments which challenge us.” What do we tell these students? We 
exhort them, “Now when you go out to teach, remember individual 
differences and adjust your teaching accordingly.” 

One test of a good teacher is this: Can he, at least two or three times 
in a semester, bring his students to the edges of their chairs? I do not 
refer to wild emotional orgies. What I mean is, do students get on the 
edges of their chairs because they have had a new revealing insight, 
because they have been inspired by a new idea? The teacher who cannot 
provide such experiences is, in my opinion, a liability to any teacher 
education unit. 

My fifth question: How long has it been since you've tried anything 
drastically, even dramatically new and different in your unit of teacher 
education? How long has it been? Are you, in your teacher education, 
following the same old program with the exception of two or three 
courses that have been added to a pattern which was there 10 years 
ago? This is the time for experimentation in teacher education. We 
must be willing to break with tradition—to try out new things. What 
we require is creativeness, inventiveness, originality, and courage. By 
what right do we assume that the programs we have are good, to say 
nothing of the best? 

One important change which ought to be experimented with has 
been mentioned by both the preceding speakers. How are we going 
to get our students more deeply involved in classroom experiences? 
Perhaps through an internship program. 

The problems implicit in these five questions are persistent. They 
will always be with us. They will not be corrected regardless of a 
new credential structure, or changes in accreditation. We shall still 
have to wrestle with them. 

In closing, let me refer to the two girls who came to my office last 
week. At the end of the hour the one who had been a little more silent 
than the other suddenly spoke up, a light came into her eye, and an 
alert expression came into her face as she said: “But Dean Brownell, 
why should there be these weaknesses in teacher education? Teaching 
is the most wonderful profession, and it is the most important profes- 
sion in the world! Why shouldn’t the program preparing persons for 
participation in that program be good?” WHY INDEED! 

1. Report of the President’s Committee for the White House Confer- 
ence on Education. 

Mrs. Rollin Brown, a member of the White House Conference Com- 
mittee on Education, and Chairman of its subcommittee on the topic 
How Can We Get Enough Good Teachers—and Keep Them?, re- 
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viewed the recommendations of her subcommittee as presented: by the 
White House Conference Committee to President Eisenhower. Among 
the significant findings cited by Mrs. Brown were: 


1. The necessity of doubling the amount of support given to public 
education in order for schools to maintain salaries at a competitive 
level which will hold good teachers and be an incentive to attract 
new recruits. 

. With the national income at an all time high there are in this 
country adequate financial resources to provide the kind of work- 
ing conditions needed to attract and hold good teachers whenever 
the public is ready to make the necessary expenditures. 

. Teacher preparation programs have the reputation of requiring 
needless and repetitive courses and this repetition has the effect 
of deterring qualified young people from becoming teachers. 


2. Progress Report of the Committee on Revision of the Credential 
Structure in California. 
In discussing the work of the Committee on the Revision of the 
Credential Structure in California, the Chairman, Lucien B. Kinney,} 
emphasized the following points: 


1. There is a general feeling of apathy on the part of educators with 
respect to professional standards. At the same time there is a high 
degree of interest in this matter on the part of the public. 

. Educators outnumber by eight times the rank of other professions 
and are prepared in fifteen times the number of institutions. 

. Entrance into other professions has been controlled by established 
practicing members of those professions; in education, controls 
have been maintained largely by the state because of the social 
responsibility involved. 

. There is no developed system of processes between accreditation 
and certification and there is confusion about how discrepancies 
between accreditation and certification can be remedied. 


Basic principles. As a guide to the development of an adequate sys- 
tem of licensure of teachers, the Committee believes the following 
principles are important: 

1. Responsibility for performance of a function should be assigned 

to the agency that can reasonably be expected to perform it. 


1 Professor of Education, Stanford University, Stanford, California. Other members of the 
committee include: Irwin Addicott, Dean of ministration, “me State College; the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. James N. Brown, Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of San Francisco; Clarence Fielstra, 

t Dean, School of Education, University of California, Los Angeles; Charles Hamilton, 
Secretary of the oe on Teacher Education, California Teachers Association, San Fran- 
cisco; gh W. Hedge, P: , Bakersfield High School; George E. Hogan, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, State artment of ucation, Sacramento; Ellis A. Jarvis, Assistant Superintendent 

Angeles Public Schools; L. L. Jones, Superintendent, Wenenste Public Schools; Car 
Lundberg, Principal, Ashland Elementary School, San Lorenzo; Mrs. M. D. MacMillan, California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Sacramento; D. Russell Parks, Superintendent, Fullerton 
Elementary Schools; ne C. Stone, Director of Teacher Education, University of California, 
Berkeley; and Mrs. Lois Williams, Montebello Public Schools. 
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2. There should be a systematic check on the performance of all 
important responsibilities. 

3. Development of standards of acceptable performance is the re- 
sponsibility of the institutions assuming the function. 

4. In the process of defining standards and appraising performance 
in terms of these standards, co-operation should be secured from 
all groups, professional and public, that are directly affected. 


How should staffing practices in secondary schools be controlled? 


Common practice in California has been to control the staffing and 
assignment practices in the secondary schools through the use of special 
secondary credentials with limited authorization for service in specified 
subject matter fields. For the past eight years, the California Association 
of Secondary School Administrators has been studying the problem of 
developing a system of accreditation for the secondary schools of the 
state. Included in the accreditation process proposed by the Association 
is an instrument for self-evaluation of the secondary school (except the 
junior college). A part of these evaluative criteria includes material on 
the preparation and assignment of each teacher, which is reviewed by 
a five-man evaluative team. This is a more effective and more flexible 
means by which to check on the assignment practices of secondary 
school administrators than to attempt to control it through credentials. 


How can the quality of professional preparation and personal fitness 
of out-of-state credential applicants be verified? 


The problem here can be stated briefly. Although over half of the 
teachers certificated in California each year are prepared out of the 
state, over three-fourths of all the institutions preparing teachers out- 
side the state have never been accredited for teacher education. Thus, 
in only one-fourth of the institutions supplying teachers for California 
schools has there been a systematic selection and screening process. The 
long-range solution to this problem is the development of a national 
accreditation program through the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education. It is a professional responsibility of all education 
personnel to work toward the achievement of this goal. 


What responsibility should institutions assume in defining standards 
of quality and programs of preparation? 


Difficulties encountered by institutions in developing quality pro- 
grams include the following: 


1. The credential system at the present time prescribes the same 
program for different individuals. 

2. The credential system hinders the development of new and more 
challenging preparation programs. 
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3. The system makes it impossible for institutions to uphold stand- 
ards of quality in screening and recommending personnel, since 
personnel screened out may apply directly for credentials. 


3. Report of the Committee on Teacher Recruitment—Ernestine Kin- 
ney,' Chairman. 


The major problems of recruitment identified in the 1956 Recruit- 
ment Clinics were: ? 


1. To provide students with opportunities to gain understanding of 
the role of education in society with particular attention to the 
role of the teacher. 

To provide qualified students with ways to become associated 
with others interested in teaching and to evaluate themselves as 
possible candidates for the teaching profession. 

To provide greater public understanding of educational problems 
with particular reference to teacher supply and demand. 

To increase the number of qualified high school graduates enter- 
ing and completing college and university programs and particu- 
larly teacher education programs. 

To increase the number of qualified teachers actually entering 
and remaining in the profession. 

. To utilize more effectively the competent teacher, the available 
pool of qualified teachers who now are not teaching, and other 
sources of supply of potential teachers. 

To increase the attractiveness of the profession by giving atten- 
tion to the competence and attitudes of its members. 


. To increase the attractiveness of the profession by improving 
teacher education and certification. 


1 Professor of Education, Occidental College, Los Angeles, California. Other members of the 
Committee include: Mrs. Kathleen Stevens, Chairman, Southern Subcommittee, Supervisor Ele- 
mentary Recruitment and Examinations, Los Angeles Public Schools; Roy Anderson, Long Beach 
State ‘Cullonts Paul B. Baum, LaVerne Cobags Aubrey Berry, University of California, Los 
Angeles; A. C. Butterfield, Bernardino Valley College; Leonard Calvert, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles; Rosalind Cassidy, University of California, Los Angeles; Rev. 
Darrell F. X. Finnegan, Loyola University of Los Angeles; Sarah Garrett, California Teachers 
Association, Southern Section, Los Angeles; Ray W. Johnson, Superintendent, Riverside County 
Schools; Helen Juneman, Office of Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools; John Kegler, 
Les Angeles Public Schools; Mrs. R. J. Matheison, C: ornia Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
Barbara L. Morris, California Association for Student Teaching, Los Angeles; Mrs. Marvin Owen, 
North Hollywood; Richard Nida, Principal, Huntington Park High School; Jane Thompson, 
Long Beach State Co ; Ronald Linn, Chairman, Northern California Subcommittee, Director 
of Pecsnasiel Oakland Unified School District; Henry Aigner, Dominican College, San Rafael; 
Mrs. Virginia Barton, Salinas; Mrs. C. D. Benninghoven, San Mateo; Edwin J. Brown, University 
of Santa Clara; Marion Brown, Oakland Unified School District; Sister Mary Clare, College of 
Holy Names, Oakland; Mrs. Cora Coonan, San Francisco Board of Education; Mrs. William H. 
Cox, Alameda; Lee Y. Dean, Principal, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, Vallejo; Mrs. 
Eleanor Fontes, Freedom; Bruce Handley, Walnut Creek; Eloise Honett, Pacifica High School, 
Pittsburg; Blair E. Hurd, Co-ordinator of Teacher Recruitment, State Department af Uieastion, 
Sacramento; Ferd Keisel, Assistant Superintendent, Mt. Diablo Unified ool District, Concord; 
Mrs. Joseph Knowland, Piedmont; Mrs. R. J. Matheison, Hayward; Frank Parr, Director of 
Placement, California Teachers Association, San Francisco; Mrs. W. B. Peterson, San Leandro; 
Larry Reinecke, Co-ordinator of Secondary Education, Office of Alameda County Superintendent 
of Schools, San Leandro. 

2 The complete report of the 1956 Recruitment Clinics appears in a brochure entitled “We 
CAN Get Enough Good Teachers—And Keep Them” published by the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, May 1, 1956. 
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9. 


10, 


To provide salaries adequate to meet the competitive market for 
personnel and to maintain a standard of living necessary to meet 
the cultural demands of a profession as important as teaching. 
To improve the teaching environment and human relations among 
professional personnel in order to increase the holding power 
and attractiveness of teaching. 


The program of action outlined at the Recruitment Clinics in answer 
to these problems included: 


1, 


9. 


10. 
11. 
12. 


Better communication between all groups interested in teacher 
recruitment on a local, regional, and statewide basis. 


. Organization of a “ladder” of education clubs, extending no lower 


than the junior high schools and going up through the collegiate 
level. These clubs would serve two purposes; (a) provide students 
with a means of identifying themselves with others interested in 
teaching, and (b) provide recruitment committees with a vehicle 
through which to work. 


. Co-ordination of efforts of all agencies involved, with publishing 


recruitment materials and pooling resources in the state colleges 
and private institutions in terms of money and talent toward 
publications which will cover the broad scope of the problem. 


. Development of recruitment committees in local areas, including 


lay people, with professional people taking the leadership. 


. Recruitment committees taking the responsibility of developing 


a ay atmosphere with local organs of communication, as 


well as developing a source of people to participate and carry 
through with radio and television projects. 


. Encouraging the local recruitment committees to solicit scholar- 


ship funds in their communities, as well as continuing existent 
scholarships. : 


. Development of a structure for selecting and screening those 


interested in entering teaching. 


. Helping people remain in the profession by giving more assist- 


ance to beginning teachers, better supervision, in-service educa- 
tion, etc. 

Adjustment of the professional requirements for more mature 
people interested in entering the profession. 

Making teacher education more realistic and practical. 
Subsidizing the final period of training, perhaps the fifth year. 
Establishing a community register of ex-teachers. 


4. Recommendations of the Committee on Social Foundations in 
Teacher Education—Roderick G. Langston, Chairman 
Two goals for this meeting were established. First, to add to, revise, 
and reorganize instruments to be used for analysis of social founda- 
tions problems in the co-operating schools, and to encourage regional 
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meetings for the discussion of the social foundations. Secondly, the 
group agreed to establish a procedure for involving the institutions in 
a careful examination of the social foundations program in teacher edu- 
cation. In order to solve the second problem, it was decided that the 
Committee would have to determine the roles that would be taken by 
the State Department of Education, the California Council on Teacher 
Education, and our own Committee.! 


Recommendations: 

It was agreed that the following procedure would be followed in 
involving institutions in the solution of the problems that the Committee 
had raised: 


1, The chairman of the Committee would determine which person 
in each of the teacher education institutions within the state would 
be best qualified, most interested, and capable of organizing teachers 
of the social foundations to examine their own internal problem. 

. The person so identified would be invited by letter from the 
chairman of the Committee to give leadership to this program 
within his own institution. 

. This person, once he had agreed to assume leadership would be 

furnished materials by the Committee on Social Foundations in 
Teacher Education which would enable him to proceed effectively 
with his group. 
The committees within institutions would have not only the prob- 
lem of working on their own internal problems in social founda- 
tions teaching, but also that of determining the extent to which 
they could reasonably participate in regional groups for the analy- 
sis of the problem of social foundations instruction. 


5. Work of the Committee on the Relation of the Junior College to 
Teacher Education—J. Marc Jantzen,? Chairman. 
This Committee has been asked to seek an answer to the question 
“What is the relationship between the junior college and teacher educa- 
tion?” More specifically, the committee has been trying to determine 


1 Roderick G. Langston, Chairman, Professor of Education, Los Angeles State College, Los 
Angeles, California. Other members of the Committee include: Vivian Cox, California School 
Supervisors Association, Consultant in Elementary Education, Office of Los Angeles County Super- 
intendent of Schools; Clyde Curran, Associate Professor of Education, Claremont College; Henry 
Gunn, Superintendent, Palo Alto Public Schools; Pauline Hodgson, Associate Director of Physical 
Education for Women, University of California, Berkeley; Mrs. Jane Hood, Assistant to the 
Superintendent, State Department of Education, Los Angeles; Mrs. Dorothy S. Hudgins, Coro 
Foundation, San Francisco; Rev. John M. Hynes, Loyola University of Los Angeles; Dr. Roy 
E. Learned, Director of Elementary Education, College of the Pacific, Stockton. 

2 Dean, School of Education, College of the Pacific, Stockton, California. Other members of 
the Committee include: Wendell Cannon, Professor of Education, pee egy | of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; James B. Enochs, Specialist in State College Curricula, State Department of 
Education, Sacramento; Theodore Gordon, East Los Angeles City College; John Hockett, Professor 
of Education, University of California, Los Angeles; Homer Hurst, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Whittier College; Frank B. Lindsay, Chief, Bureau of Secondary Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento; Thomas Marson, Bakersfield College, Bakersfield; John Mocine, 
Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles; fee Morton, Los Angeles State College; Robert Rhodes, 
Dean of Instruction, Long Beach State College; Donald Watson, Dean of Instruction, San Diego 
State College; Joe H. West, Dean of Students, San Jose State College. 
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“What should be the lower division program for elementary teachers 
who start their collegiate work in the junior colleges?” 

To obtain an answer to this question, regional meetings were organ- 
ized under the joint sponsorship of the California Council on Teacher 
Education and the California Junior College Association. Meetings were 
held at Fresno State College on March 25, 1956, at the University of 
California, Berkeley, on March 10, and at Long Beach State College on 
March 17. At these regional meetings, representatives from junior col- 
leges and from four-year institutions met to consider desirable content 
in each of the subject areas commonly required in the lower division. 
In preparation for these conferences summaries of the programs of 17 
senior institutions were compiled and from these a composite lower 
division program was synthesized. This composite program served as 
a focal point for the conference discussions. Points of agreement and 
disagreement with this composite program are being summarized and 
will be mailed to participants in the near future. The outcomes of these 
meetings were reported to the California Junior College Association in 
San Diego on March 25, 1956. 

The outcomes of the regional meetings described above were so 
encouraging that the Committee turned its full attention to planning 
ways of encouraging a general acceptance of the conclusions reached 
at these conferences. Two problems need further discussion: 

(1) The nature of the course, “Introduction to Teaching,” and (2) 
acceptance of the principle of equivalents in the general education 
pattern of the lower division. 


Recommendations: 


1. Each junior college should be encouraged to develop a lower 
division pre-professional program in teacher education. 

2. A composite program presented at the regional meeting should be 
accepted as a point of departure for further discussion. 

. The committee of the California Council on Teacher Education, 
in cooperation with the California Junior College Association, 
should sponsor two regional meetings to be held next fall. Repre- 
sentatives to these meetings would be: (1) Junior college deans 
of instruction, pre-teacher advisers, and instructors of courses in 
“Introduction to Education,” and (2) senior college and university 
admissions officers, deans or chairmen of education departments, 
deans of liberal arts, and deans of instruction. The objectives of 
the conferences would be to determine: (1) What is an acceptable 
lower division pre-professional program? (2) What should be the 
nature and content of the course “Introduction to Education?” 
(3) To what degree can agreement be reached regarding equiva- 
lency of lower division courses and transfer from junior colleges 
to teacher education institutions? 
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4. Discussion on the nature and content of courses that come under 
the general heading of “Introduction to Education” should in- 
clude: (1) A review of the title. (2) Recognition of the value of 
the course in four-year college catalogs. (3) Revision of units pre- 
scribed for it. (4) Study of requirements for the course by candi- 
dates for both elementary and secondary teaching. 

. Junior colleges should determine the number of students preparing 
for teaching and consider the advisability of providing a focal 
point for pre-teacher counseling, activities and resource material. 


6. Board of Directors’ Decisions. 


The Board of Directors approved the establishment of a committee 
to study in-service education for certificated personnel and referred for 
further consideration studies on the role of the laboratory school, and 
the place of the teaching internship in the professional sequence. 

President L. L. Jones announced that the following dates and places 
for future meetings of the Council had been approved by the Board 
of Directors and Superintendent of Public Instruction, State Department 
of Education, Roy E. Simpson: 


Fall, 1956, Ahwahnee Hotel, Yosemite National Park, November 1, 
ot 8 

Spring, 1957, Mar Monte Hotel, Santa Barbara, April 4, 5, 6. 

Fall, 1957, Ahwahnee Hotel, Yosemite National Park, October 30, 
November 1, 2. 


ENROLLMENT IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, MARCH 31, 1956 


Prepared in the BUREAU OF EDUCATION RESEARCH by 
Henry W. Magnuson, Chief, and Peter J. Tashnovian, Consultant 


This semiannual compilation of data on active enrollment in the public 
schools of California as of March 31, 1956 has been prepared from 
reports of officials of the school districts. 


In Table 1 totals are shown for the state, by sex, for each grade and 
special classification; in Tables 2 and 4, a comparison is made with sim- 
ilar data for March 31, 1955; and in Tables 3 to 5 the figures on enroll- 
ment are presented according to grade level, by sex, and by county. 


Enrollment in regular grades only, from kindergarten through grade 
14, as shown in Tables 2 and 4, increased 172,335, or 7.4 per cent, over 
the enrollment reported a year earlier. Comparable figures for March 
31, 1955, showed an increase of 163,659, or 7.5 per cent, over those 
reported on March 31, 1954. 


Total enrollment in regular grades and special classes was 2,940,846, 
an increase of 183,642, or 6.7 per cent over the total for March 31, 
1955. This increase may be compared to that of 180,543, or 7.0 per cent 
on March 31, 1955, over the figures reported on March 31, 1954. 


As was seen in the October report, the enrollment trend for March 
in the various grades as indicated in Table 2 is as expected. Junior 
college enrollment continued high and the high school enrollment is 
beginning to show the impact of the large elementary enrollment. 


The rate of increase in graded enrollment in kindergarten and elemen- 
tary grades between March 31, 1955, and March 31, 1956, was 7.3 per 
cent; the same as reported for March 31 the previous year. Enrollment 
in grades 9 through 12 increased 7.5 per cent between March 31, 1955, 
and March 31, 1956, as compared with 6.9 per cent during the previous 
year. In junior college the enrollment reported on March 31, 1956 
remained at 2 high level increasing 7,537, or 9.8 per cent over that 
reported a year earlier. 


Junior college enrollments are reported as full-time or part-time. 
Students enrolled in programs yielding 12 or more credit hours are 
considered full-time students. 


As junior high school enrollments in grades 7, 8, and 9 are being 
reported separately, total enrollment in junior high school may be 
readily computed by adding the figures for these grades. 
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TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVE ENROLLMENT IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


MARCH 31, 1956 


Grade or class 


Female 


GRADED ENROLLMENT 
Kindergarten 


Grade 7 in elementary schools 
Grade 7 in junior high schools 
Grade 8 in elementary schools 
Grade 8 in junrior high schools 


Total enrollment, kindergarten through grade eight 


Grade 9 in junior high schools 
Grade 9 in four-year high schools 


Total enrollment, grades thirteen and fourteen 
Total enrollment, kindergarten and grades one through fourteen 


ENROLLMENT IN eeGM. CLASSES AND IN 
CLASSES FOR ADUL 


P uate pupils in elementary schools 
Pupils in special day and evening classes in elementary schools 


Special classes for physically handicapped minors: 
Elementary schools 
Grades 7 and 8 in junior high schools 
High school level 
Junior college level 


Special classes for mentally retarded minors: 
Elementary schools 
Grades 7 - 8 in junior high schools 
High school level 


Pupils in compulsory continuation classes 
Special pupils: 


High school level 
Junior college level 


112,681 


257,414 


504,616 


26,188 


18,584 


38,441 
15,852 


24,725 
5,738 


58,641 


84,756 


1,296,536 


2,604,356 


10,109 
1,403 
1,690 
4,111 


1,702 


1,195 
4,126 


98,129 
64,220 


519 
2,739 


174,567 
51,266 


115,486 


GRAND TOTAL, GRADED ENROLLMENT AND ENROLLMENT 
IN SPECIAL CLASSES 


16,135 
106,168 
69,541 


11,009 
179,118 
54,524 


27,144 
285,281 
124,065 


191,844 


244,646 


436,490 


1,488,380 


1,452,466 


2,940,846 
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TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF GRADED AND SPECIAL CLASS ENROLLMENTS FOR 
MARCH 31, 1955 AND MARCH 31, 1956 


Ban cwcscs 
Ce] OMe wor os 


_ 
_ PANG rs 


1,785,353 129,631 


143,182 12,624 
131,704 138,539 6,835 
108,420 8,368 

86,143 7,340 


469,449 


= GIG CO 
a}; ate e 


(52,616) 
38,987 


= | 
S00 


— 
si clo 


2 
4 
3 
23.8 
25.0 
9 
8 

“— 


2,332,021 2,504,356 


777 920 
9 
41 


Total, special classes for physically handicapped minors__. 


Cegeiel camnes Ser meenlely ontenies eisens: 
Elementary schools. 
Grades 7 and 8 in junior high schools 
High school level 


Total, special classes for mentally retarded minors 
Pupils in compulsory continuation classes 


Special pupils: 
High school level 
Junior college level... . 
Full-time 


10,963 


272,696 
115,486 


Total, classes for adults 379,673 $88,182 
TOTAL, all grades and classes 2,757,204 2,940,846 
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TABLE 3 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


Kindergarten First grade 


Female | 
| 


8,203 
6 


117,969 | 112,681 134,598 | 260,269 || 126,142 | 118,661 
| 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


Third grade Fourth grade 


San Joaquin 
San Luis Obispo... 


2,254 
855 
484 


111,857 110,275 107,382 | 217,657 93,979 | 89,353 | 183,332 
t 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


. Seventh grade in 
Sixth grade elementary schools 


S588 


— 
S 


41,892 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


Pesto 
elementary school 


Female || Total 


656 
1,101 
24,818 


4,412 
917 


- £ 
s& $ 


pel h nan 
~I 
= 
bo 


#38 $2 


Ms 
a 
oe 


aon 
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_ 
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_ 
mb how wrp 


38 S8358 Se=s 


82,146 5 47,573 1,914,984 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


Ninth le in Ninth in 
junior nen school four-year Fete ool 


San Bernardino 
San Diego 

San Francisco 
San Joaquin 
San Luis Obispo 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


Eleventh grade Twelfth grade Total, grades 9 through 12 


Female Female 


14,615 


San Bernardino 
San Diego. 

San Francisco... 
San Joaquin... - 
San Luis Obispo. - 


116,788 257,414 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


Thirteenth grade Fourteenth grade 


Full-time 


ty 


San Joaquin _.-- 
San Luis Obispo 


B sSSse .. 
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TABLE 3—Concluded 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


Total, grades 13 and 14 
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TABLE 4 


TOTAL GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES, WITH PER CENTS OF 
INCREASE OR DECREASE SINCE MARCH 31, 1955 


. Increase or decrease between 
Total enrollment, kindergarten and grades 1 March 31, 1955 and 
through 14, March 31, 1956 ’ am 
County March 31, 1956 


Total Number Per cent 


147,310 8,123 
44 9 


we 
WOanan 


3,693 
75,361 


2,069 3,898 
10,745 20,793 
16,333 

2,809 
63,377 


10,981 


3,828 
937,539 
9,316 
20,876 
798 
11,393 
18,280 
1,983 


287 
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47,343 
11,952 


— — 
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— 
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1,296,536 2,504,356 172,335 
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TABLE 5 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 


Ungraded pupils in Postgraduate pupils in Special day and evening 
elementary schools elementary schools classes in elementary schools 


Female 


San Joaquin 
San Luis Obispo 
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TABLE 5—Continued 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 


Special classes for physically handicapped minors 


Grades 7 and 8 in High school 
junior high schools level 
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TABLE 5—Continued 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 


Special classes for mentally retarded minors 


Grades 7 and 8 in 
junior high schools 


Feamle 


316 
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TABLE 5—Continued 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 


Compulsory continuation 
classes 


Special pupils 


High school level 


Junior college level 


Lassen 
Los Angeles 
Madera 
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TABLE 5—Concluded 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 


Classes for adults Total enrollment in 
i and in 


High school level Junior college level classes for adults 


Total 


18,743 


San Joaquin 
San Luis Obispo. - --- 


174,567 || 272,696 || 64,220 115,486 || 191,844 436,490 


Departmental Communications 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent 


APPOINTMENTS TO STAFF 


Dorris A. Baucus has been appointed as Credentials Technician in 
the Credentials Office, State Department of Education. Mrs. Baugus 
received the bachelor of science degree in education at Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. She has had experience in teaching 
in the public schools in Kansas, Colorado, and California. 


Anprew T. FuLer has been transferred from the position of Re- 
habilitation Counselor in the Santa Ana office of the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation to the position of Program Analyst in the central 
office in Sacramento. 


Crawrorp F. Brusaker has been promoted from Rehabilitation Coun- 
selor in the Pomona District of the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion to Assistant District Supervisor in the Los Angeles District. 


The following appointments have been made in the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation: 
Medical Consultants: Burton H. GotpMan, M.D., and Byron 
O. Mork, M.D., in the Los Angeles District; Arron R. Hicerns, 
M.D., Oakland District. 
Rehabilitation Counselors: Constance Gay, Oakland District; 
I. Dett Lacy, Santa Ana branch office; Marttyn R. McCLe.ian 
and Grorce C. MorrraM, Los Angeles District. 


For Your Information 


LOUIS D. BRANDEIS CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


A number of eminent Americans have formed the Louis Dembitz 
Brandeis Centennial Commission to honor the memory of the late U. S. 
Supreme Court Justice. Born November 13, 1856, his humanitarianism 
symbolized Americanism at its best. The Commission would like to keep 
young people informed of his continuing influence in the fields of 
business, jurisprudence, education, and labor relations. The Commission 
is fostering the promotion of articles, displays, lectures, and discussions 
on his life and accomplishments. Interested persons may contact D. 
Gordon Graham, Project Coordinator, Louis Dembitz Brandeis Cen- 
tennial Commission, Brandeis University, Waltham 54, Mass., or the 
New York address, 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y., Suite 909 H. 


EUROPEAN TOUR FOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Chico State College is the sponsor of a proposed European tour for 
school administrators. The major purpose of the tour will be to study 
comparative patterns of school administration in Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, France, Germany, Spain, Italy, Switzerland and Austria. 
There will be an opportunity to study the humanities and the social 
sciences throughout Europe with the assistance of college faculty. The 
itinerary is planned to allow time in each country for recreation, shop- 
ping, browsing and sightseeing. Approximate dates are June 20-August 
25, 1957. The cost of the entire trip will not exceed $1500 per person 
and will include the fee for 8 units of instruction, tickets to operas, 
art galleries, musical comedies, museums, and a bull fight, meals and 
lodging at first class hotels and all travel expenses. Heavy tourist traffic 
makes year-in-advance reservations necessary. For full details write to 
Dr. William B. McCann, Chico State College, Chico, California, prior 
to October 1, 1956. 


PRIZE WINNERS IN TRAFFIC SAFETY CONTEST 


More than 1000 entries were submitted from schools in all parts of 
the country in a high school publications traffic safety contest spon- 
sored by American Motorists Insurance Company. Twenty publications 
and four students were named top award winners. In the competition 
among daily and weekly high school publications, seventh place was 
won by Bay Eagle, El Segundo High School, El Segundo, California; 
eighth place was awarded to The Californian, California High School, 
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Whittier, California. Among publications printed less frequently, Red- 
wood Bark, Eureka Senior High School, Eureka, California, won ninth 
place. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL SCIENCE TALENT SEARCH 


Science Clubs of America, a science service activity sponsored by 
the Westinghouse Educational Foundation for the purpose of promot- 
ing education and science, is conducting its sixteenth annual science 
talent search. Any high school senior in the continental United States 
who can, at graduation, meet college entrance requirements, is eligible 
to compete for scholarships offered by the Foundation. A report of 
approximately 1000 words on the subject “My Scientific Project” must 
be written as a preliminary step in competing for the awards. Both 
the project and the report of it are judged for talent, together with 
a written examination given in December, 1956. Forty winners will 
travel to the Science Talent Institute in Washington, D. C., where they 
will compete for scholarships for the continuation of their education. 
Of the forty, one will be selected as winner of the $2800 Westinghouse 
Grand Science Scholarship; another, winner of the $2000 Westinghouse 
Grand Science Scholarship; eight will be selected to receive scholarships 
of $400 each; and $3000 more in scholarships will be awarded at the dis- 
cretion of the judges. Detailed information may be obtained from 
Science Clubs of America, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS 


There will be a meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics on the campus of the University of California, Los An- 
geles, August 20-22, 


Professional Literature 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Barnarp, J. Darrewt. Teaching High-School Science. What Research Says Series, 
6: t of Classroom Teachers, American Educa- 


esearch 
teenth St., N. W.), 1956. Pp. 32. $0.25. 


Beastey, Jane. Slow to Talk: A Guide for Teachers and Parents of Children with 
Delayed Language Development. New York 27: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1956. Pp. xii + 108. $2.75. 


Beck, Rosert H., Editor. The Three R’s Plus: What Today’s Schools Are Trying 
to Do—and Why. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1956. Pp. x + 392. 
$3.75. 


Bove, Cart. The American Lyceum: Town Meeting of the Mind. New York 11: 
Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. xii + 276. $5.00. 


Borrowman, Merte L. The Liberal and Technical in Teacher Education: A His- 
torical Survey of American Thought. New York 27: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers Columbia University, 1956. Pp. xiv + 248. $5.00. 


Brownstein, SaMuet C., Werner, Mircuert, Kaptan, Stantey. You Can Win A 
on x Great Neck, New York: Barron’s Educational Series, Inc., 1956. 
‘Pp. 430. $4.95. 


Buttock, Harrison. a Non-reading Pupil in the Secondary School. 
New York 27: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1956. Pp. viii + 180. $3.75. 


Butts, R. Freeman. Assumptions Underlying Australian Education. New York 
27 yr of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1956. Pp. xii 
+ 80. $2.50. 


Byram, Harotp M. and Wenricu, Ratpw C. Vocational Education and Practical 
Arts in the Community School. New York 11: The Macmillan Company, 1956. 
Pp. x + 512. $5.50. 


California Teachers’ Salaries for 1955-1956. Research Bulletin No. 89, April, 1956. 
California Teachers Association. San Francisco, 1956. Pp. 70. $1.00. 


Cramer, JoHn Francis and Browne, Grorce SrepHenson. Contemporary Educa- 
tion: A Comparative Study of National Systems. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. xvi + 638. $9.00. 


Davis, Jesse Butraicx. The Saga of a Schoolmaster: An Autobiography. Boston, 
Mass.: Boston University Press, 1956. Pp. xii + 312. 

Dyer, Henry S., Kau, Rosert, Lorp, Freperic M. Problems in Mathemati- 
cal Education. New Jersey: Educational Testing Service (20 Nassau St., Prince- 
ton), 1956. Pp. iv + 50. $1.00. 

Dyer, Joun P. | Towers in the Market Place: The Evening College in Ameri- 
can Education, Indianapolis 7: Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1956. Pp. viii +- 206. $3.50. 

Everett, SAMUEL, Editor, and Arnot, Curistian O., Co-editor. Teaching World 
Affairs in American Schools: A Case Book. New York 16: Harper & Brothers, 
1956. Pp. xvi + 270. $4.00. 

Gasriet, Astrick L. Student Life in Ave Maria College, Mediaeval Paris: History 
and Chartulary of the College. Notre Dame, Indiana: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1955. Publications in Mediaeval Studies, No. 14. Pp. xviii + 460. $5.50. 
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Hay, Tueovore. Gifted Children: The Cleveland Story. Cleveland: The World 
Publishing Co., 1956. Pp. 90. 


Health Supervision of Young Children. A guide for practicing physicians and 
child health conference —“s New York 19: American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, Inc. (1790 Broadway), 1955. Pp. 180. 


Hecuincer, Frep M. An pe in Education: Connecticut Points the Way. 
New York 11: Macmillan Co., 1956. Pp. xii + 266. $3.75. 


Hocxinc, Wiu1aM Ernest. Experiment in Education: What We Can Learn from 
Teaching Germany. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1954. Pp. xvi + 304. $5.00. 


Hurtock, Exizasetu B. Child Growth and Development. Second _— New 
York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., Pp. xviii + 384. $4.75 


KnautH, Ernest Freveric. The College Business Manager. td York: New 
York University Press, 1955. Pp. xiv + 166. $5.50. 


Linn, Henry H. School Business Administration. New York 10: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1956. Pp. vi + 574. $7.50. 


Maclver, Rosert M. Great Moral Dilemmas in Literature, Past and Present. New 
York 16: Harper & Brothers, 1955. Pp. viii + 190. $3.00. 


Materials for Teaching Dance. Vol. 1, Modern Dance and Children’s Dance. 
Marcaret Ervancer, Coordinator. Vol. 2, Folk, Square, and Social Dance. 
CoMMITTEE ON SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS, National Section on Dance. Wash- 
ington 6: Published for the National Section on Dance by the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1953. $1.00. 


McDaniet, Henry B. with Suarrer, G. A. Guidance in the Modern School. 
New York 19: Dryden Press, Inc., 1956. Pp. xiv + 526. $5.75. 


Our Public Schools—Report of the Superintendent of Schools of the City of New 
York, 1954-55. Part Il, Exploring New York. Prepared for the Schools-Museums 
Committee, Association of Assistant Superintendents, by oseph C. Noethen, 
Assistant Superintendent, and Hanna T. Rose, Curator of Education, Brooklyn 
Museum. Brooklyn 1, N.Y.: Board of Education, City of New York, 1956. Pp. 54. 


Power, Justine Wise. Back to What Woodshed? Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
232. New York 16: Public Affairs Committee (22 E. 38th St.), 1956. Pp. 28. $0.25. 


Rasey, Marie I. and Mence, J. W. What We vente from Children. New York 
16: Harper & Bros., 1956. Pp. xvi + 164. $3.00 


Smitu, Henry Lee, Jr. Linguistic Science phe the Teaching of English. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. 62. $1.50. 


Srearns, Harry L. Community Relations and the Public Schools. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-LHall Inc., 1955. Pp. xiv + 364. $5.00. 


Srenpier, Cevia B. Field Projects and Problems in Educational Sociology and 
Social Foundations of Education. New York 19: The Dryden Press, 1956. 
Unpaged. $2.00. 


Stuart, Recrnacp R. and Srvuart, Grace D. A History of the Fred Finch Chil- 
dren’s Home: Oldest Home for Children in California, 1891-1955. Oakland, 
California: Fred Finch Children’s Home, 1955. Pp. 94. 


Tenure Attitudes of Teachers in Small Districts. Research Bulletin No. 92, May, 
1956. California Teachers Association. San Francisco, 1956. Pp. 16 + XX. 


Worcester, D. A. The Education of Children of Above-average Mentality. Lin- 
coln, University of Nebraska Press, 1956. Pp. 68. $2.00. 
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